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A DESIGN SERVICE & 
IN LIGHT METALS | 


It is stimulating even to specu- | 
late on the rehabilitation in =~ 
our new highly competitive 
world, of the most common- 
place structure or soe oggd in 
terms of Light Metals. 
give an idea form, to Sodas | 

the pace of attaining the full | 
functional value of a mechani- ..2 
cal product, Hiduminium 
Applications Ltd. (designers to 
great organisations in the light 
metal industry) invite manu- 
facturers and others to share 
their experience and facilities 
in designand consultation. Fur- 
ther information on request. 








Even the Greek mathematician Archimedes who, in addition to many other things, 


| 
| 
invented the first screw over 2,000 years ago, might have been surprised if he’d fore- 
seen some modern developments. Take self tapping screws for instance. During 
the past quarter of a century they’ve changed all the old ideas about assembly work, 


in many industries concerned with metal and plastics. They do away with tapping 


operations, fumbling with bolts and nuts, riveting or soldering, inserts, lock wash- 
G K4 N ers, etc., and, while saving thousands of man hours, make I | U [| Vi | \ | [| \ 
sete a 


much better fastenings than the old-fashioned methods. 
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GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM DESIGNERS IN LIGHT METALS as D) REYNOLDS TUBE CO., LTD 


FOR HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LTO REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTD 
The G.K.N. Advisory Bureau, Heath St., Birmingham, is willing to co-operate with manu- 
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facturers and others who are interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods. FA 
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History tells us that the first mechanical 
clock was made in 1326 by Richard of 
Wallingford, an English monk. Motive 
power of early mechanical clocks was 
provided by a weight suspendedfrom a rope 
coiled round a drum, the fall of the weight 
being slowed down bya heavy baror “foliot’ 
on top of a pivoted spindle pushed one way 
and then the other by a toothed wheel. 
Known as the “ Verge,”’ this type of escape- 
ment remained in use for over three centuries 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1945. 


A BRITISH-FIRED V-2 ROCKET BOMB STREAKING UP FROM AN EXPERIMENTAL LAUNCHING-STATION IN GERMANY : 
ITS TARGET WAS 150 MILES DISTANT-IN THE NORTH SEA. 


The first V-2 rocket-bombs launched by British experts recently streaked into the was available, and Royal Engineers constructed one in six weeks, with lar; 
air from Cuxhaven, in Germany, aimed at a target area 150 miles out in the buildings for the testing and assembly of the rockets. The work has been carrie 
North Sea. One of them fell within three miles of the target point.’ These | out by scientific experts of the B.A.O.R. and technicians from the Ministry 
launchings followed intensive research and preparation based on such parts of V-2 | Supply. These V-2s incorporated improvements designed by British brains, a 
weapons as were available after the collapse of Germany, together with statements | their launching was greatly assisted by newly-designed guiding devi es They , 
of German rocket technicians on the methods they employed. No launching-site | said to be the first launched since the last of more than a thousand hit Southern Engia 
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OW poor as a nation are we ?—how near our 
economic ruin? We must export or die, they 
tell us, who speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake, 
the faith and morals hold that Milton held. A nation 
of shopkeepers must needs go down huckstering to 
the grave: there is no other way of life for it. Bloated 
Capitalists and horny-handed Trades Unionists— 
incidentally, do Trades Union Leaders still have horny 
hands ?—Conservatives and Socialists, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


measure, our Own rootlessness ? The crowds “ milling 
about ’’—to use the descriptive phrase of the modern 
Press—the pavements of Leicester Square or Edgware 
Road or piling up outside the cinemas in any industrial 
city are mainly composed of men and women who 
have never been taught the joys of creative work, and 
who have never experienced any constructive con- 
tinuity in their lives. They are like the soil of the 


Happily, we are still not as yet a nation of nomads, 
even if in the nineteenth century we started all 
unconsciously to become one. Our people possess, 
as the war has shown—and this has particularly been 
the case in the Services—immense reserves ®f creative 
ability, staying power and constructive energy when- 
ever and wherever they are placed in conditions which 
evoke these latent and inherited qualities. To use 

our national productive gifts to the 





THE 


even Common Wealthers and Com- 
munists all seem united in this ( 


IDLE DOCKS OF NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


7" utmost is to-day the one sure high- 
road, as in the past, to the wealth and 





simple, if somewhat unimaginative 
and quite unhistoric faith. The 
nation that, reaching back to its 
traditional past, wrought out of 
disaster the miracle of Dunkirk, 
that won the Battle of Britain, that 
for a fateful year alone in the face 
of omnipotent power kept open the 
frozen, mountainous seas and held 
fast the desert highways to the East, 
must now, it seems, be an anxious, 
impecunious suitor for others’ favours 
in dollars and markets. Old John 
Bull, home once more victorious 
from wars not of his choosing, must 
tighten his belt and go soliciting in 
the world’s contemptuous marts and 
money changes for what in his 
more thriving days were almost his 
monopoly. . 

Is there, however, no alterna- 
tive? We grew .rich in money 
meastires during the nineteenth 
century, it is true, by abandoning 








well-being we desire. And to use 
them, I suggest, not merely to export 
a sufficiency of commodities to buy 
the goods we need for ourselves in the 
uncertain markets of other countries, 
but to produce them for ourselves 
directly. Any other long-term course 
seems to me to be setting the cart 
before the horse. 

It is natural that, having so long 
lived and grownrich (some of us, that 
is) on selling manufactured goods at 
a profit to other nations, our poli- 
ticians of all parties and our econo- 
mists are unable to conceive of our 
future in any other terms. As we 
have lost our overseas investments— 
or, rather, sacrificed them to our ailies 
in our wholehearted defence of the 
common cause—it is argued that the 
only hope for us now is to increase 
our exports still further, and this 
despite the fact that it was becoming 
increasingly difficult to find markets 








our old self-sufficient economy for 
world markets, but were we really 
poor before? No one who _ has 


NEW YORK’S NORMALLY BUSTLING 


WATERFRONT ON THE HUDSON RIVER LYING SILENT 
AND DESERTED AS A RESULT OF THE UNOFFICIAL STRIKE OF THE CITY'S DOCKERS. 


even for those we had before the 
war. Yet as in pursuit of this policy 
we allowed our soil to remain culti- 





studied our ancestors’ meals in the 

eighteenth or nineteenth centuries can 
have much confidence in the modern 
thesis that the wealth of England only 
dates from the days of Free Trade and 
Queen Victoria. ‘“‘I gave my company 
for dinner,’’ wrote Parson Woodforde in 
those of George III., ‘‘my great Pike 
which was roasted and a Pudding in his 
belly, some boiled Trout, Perch and 
Tench, Eel and Gudgeon fried, a Neck 
of Mutton boiled and a plain Pudding.” 
On another occasion—by no means an 
isolated one—he records, ‘‘ We had for 
dinner a Calf’s Head, boiled Fowl and 
Tongue, a saddle of Mutton roasted on 
the side table and a fine Swan roasted 
with current jelly sauce for the first 
course. The second course a couple of 
wild fowl called Dun-Fowls, Larks, 
Blamange, Tarts, etc., etc. and a good 
Desert of Fruit, after which was a Damson 
Cheese.’’ It makes strange reading in 
these days of grocers’ cheese, imported 
bacon and spam. None of the com- 





vated at less than 50 per cent. of its 
full capacity, and also allowed the 
hereditary skill and craftsmanship of our 
people to be wasted to an even more 
lamentable extent, there is obviously an 
immense economic vacuum at home which 
can and should be filled before we concern 
ourselves about increased exports. It may, 
of course, be that the immense complexities 
of our immediate position necessitate a 
large temporary increase in imports and, 
consequently, of exports—they certainly 
do—but taking the long view, I am con- 
vinced that the first priority for our people 
should be to make as much wealth as 
they can for themselves by their own 
labour and from their own resources. Only, 
for instance, when every acre of land in 
Britain is farmed to the fullest possible 
capacity (whatever proportion of our man- 
power we have to devote to its maximum 
cultivation) will it be ‘“‘ economic ”’ in any 
true sense to export goods to buy imported 
food. Priority Number One is to feed, 
house and clothe our people by our own 





modities on which Woodforde feasted, it 
should be remembered, were produced by 
foreigners, and the writer was not a rich 
man but a poor country parson. The 
governing word is, of course, ‘‘ country " : 
that is why he, and the England that 
worked and ate with him, was rich.~ It 
lived on its own, and its soil and climate 
were the richest and most productively 
varied in the world. They still are: for those, that 
is, who have studied and learnt to use them aright. 

Nor do the houses and cottages of our pre-Industrial 
Revolution ancestors give the impression of a poor 
nation. There is nothing very poverty-stricken about 
the architecture of Chipping Campden or Bibury, 
Thame or Bewdley. Comparing these with, say, 
Wolverhampton or Jarrow or West Ham, it does not 
appear that our scientific advance and our mechanical 
tools have really enriched us as much as we suppose. 
Or if they have, something has simultaneously 
impoverished us. One wonders what ? 

Has not the cause of that growing impoverishment 
been, in fact, our own helplessness and, in increasing 





wave of unrest which has unsett! 
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THE SAME AIR OF DESOLATION HANGING OVER TILBURY DOCKS, WHERE, AS IN THE 
CASE OF NEW YORK, THE DOCKERS STRUCK AGAINST THEIR LEADERS’ ADVICE. 
These parallel photographs from opposite sides of the Atlantic are a silent comment on the 

led dock workers in the United States and Britain. Ne 
York the dockers refused to unload and reload liners bringing U.S. troops home from Britain, 
and some of this work was undertaken by military personnel. 
to handle cargoes of food urgently 


troops were brought in to unload the most urgent consignments. 


In London, the dockers refused 
led to keep up the country’s rations, and here, too, 


skill and labour from our own resources ; 

when we have succeeded in doing that we 
shall be in a fair way to solving our real 
economic problem. Once we can build 
on that stable foundation—as our fathers 
of old were able to build—our export 
} trade and our standard of living will look 


In New 








once rich, now exploited corn lands of the Middle West 
—blowing dust or (for the virtue of an ancient race 
and civilisation dies hard) on the way to becoming 
blowing dust. They are pilgrims, though they know 
it not, on the grisly road to Buchenwald, or, rather, 
to future and atom-bomb-made variants of that 
human nightmare. Love, work, home, faith, these 
are the products, like the fruits of the soil, of a stable 
society : a society that builds on the past, that is 
content with its own place and resolved to make it 
consistently better, that cultivates its own garden. 
Nomads can make nothing except deserts, graveyards 
and sacked cities. Industrial nomads are no more 
an exception to this rule than any other kind of nomads. 





after themselves. 

In other words, I suggest that, apart 
from the immediate problem of feeding our people, 
until we have got our peacetime industries going again, 
we should consider what we can make for ourselves of 
the things we need, and then not only cut our coat 
to our cloth but—what is a great deal more important— 
increase our cloth to our coat. We shall do so, as 
we prepared for D-Day, by imagination, determination, 
courage and hard work. The difficulties, as Mr. 
Churchill said of another problem, will argue for 
themselves. But, like those of which he spoke, we 
shall overcome them, and, when we have done so, 
our land will—measured not in money figures but in 
true wealth and well-being——be richer than any of us 
in our lifetime have ever known it. 


N.B.-—Reproductions and quotations from “‘ The Illustrated London News” of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time, 
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A PILGRIMAGE REMINISCENT OF A CHILD’S BOOK OF FAIRY-TALES. 


Elevation 5069 Feet Temple of the Jade Emperor 
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EXQUISITE PLACE-NAMES MARKING THE 15-MILE PILGRIM’S WAY FROM TAIAN TO THE TIP OF TAI SHAN. 


‘A thousand years before Tutankhamen was laid in his tomb on the Nile, narrower farther up, it shows as 4 white, undulating line on the upper mountain 
centuries before Moses sought Jehovah on Sinai, religious pilgrims were toiling up leading to the South Heavenly Gate The pilgrim must surmount the 6000-odd 
the steeps of Tai Shan, most revered of the five sacred mountains of China, stone steps to reach the celestial portal And what exquisite place names there 
writes Mary Augusta Mullikin in the National Geographic Magazine.’ She are on the way! Temple of Fairy Dreams! East Hall of Bright Vision 
continues ‘The mountain rears up like a picture map, with dominant features Heavenly Teapot Tower! Mountain Which Touches Heaven! names to gladden 
clearly drawn on its severe surface It seems to wear its skeleton outside its ) the hearts and revive the spirits of the untold millions who have struggled up 
body: Up its side stretches the broad, stone-paved Pan Lu, or Pilgrim Way these heights that they may worship nearest Heaven Map Drawn in Cartography 


unique among mountain roads. Twenty feet broad at the beginning, somewhat Division of National Geographic Society. Copyright, N.G.S) 
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TAI SHAN, MOST REVERED OF THE 
FIVE SACRED MOUNTAINS OF CHINA. 
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OUSAND FAIRIES’’: A TAOIST SHRINE WHICH SITS ASTRIDE 
TAI SHAN’S PILGRIM WAY. 
(Photograph by Giivert Grosvenor, President, National Geographic Society. Copyright, N. cnn 


‘ HALFWAY HOUSE,” WHERE THE PROSPECT THAT CONFRONTS THE PILGRIM IS SO 
STAGGERING THAT THE WEAK TURN BACK. 
; (Photograph by Gilbert Grosvenor, President, National Geographic Soctay. Copyright, N: G.S.) 
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TAL SHAN’S LAST STEPS, WHICH LEAD THE TEMPLE OF THE JADE EMPEROR. TO 
THE LEFT OF THE GATE STANDS THE “FAMOUS “ TABLET WITHOUT INSCRIPTION.” 
€ (Copyright, National National | Geographic Society.) 


‘STEEP IS THE ROAD TO HEAVEN UP THE SUDDEN EIGHTEEN FLIGHTS”: THE STEPS AT THE SUMMIT OF TAI SHAN: DR. GILBERT GROSVENOR, EDITOR OF THE “ NATIONAL 
WHICH LEAD UP TO THE SOUTH HEAVENLY GATE, GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE,” AND MRS. GROSVENOR. € 
(Cc opyright, National Geographic Society.) (Photograph by Gilbert Grosvenor, President, National Georraphic Society. Copyright, N.G.S.) ee 
Tradition has it that the Emperor Shun climbed to the summit of Tai Shan, most holiest temples and offered their most precious sacrifices. To-day, visitors make the 
revered of China's five sacred mountains, some 2200 years before Christ, to proclaim ascent by chair, carried on the shoulders of bearers, but the true worshippers still go 
himself the “Son of Heaven.'’ The great Confucius made the pilgrimage and, standing on foot. ‘ Temples, shrines, pailou, tablets, and inscribed rocks exist in hundreds 
on the summit, reflected that the Celestial Kingdom was indeed smalk In the along the Pilgrim Way," writes Mary Augusta Mullikin in the ‘ National Geographic 
course of four millenniums, unnumbered millions—men and women, young and old, Magazine,"’ adding that “‘the sentiments of great men are cut in rock, but the humble 
rich and poor, hale and feeble—have climbed these heights, and there raised their visitor adds his scrawl! in chalk.” 
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1000 STEPS TO THE “SUMMIT WHERE ONE TOUCHES THE EMPTY SPACE.” 
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** Anyone who has climbed a skyscraper will know how pedestrians feel mounting over the rough terrain, but later stone steps were built from the base of the 
the 1000 steps to the South Heavenly Gate. To some, descent is even more mountain—the orthodox pilgrimage began at the Tai Temple, in the walled city 
terrifying, as the feet involuntarily fly faster and faster.'’ That frightening of Taian—to the top, some 6700 of them, and the greatest stairway in the 
description of the Dragon's Throat Stairs, which rise abruptly through the last world. A huge figure of Kuan Ti, god of war, sword in hand, guards the entrance 
chasm on Tai Shan, sacred mountain of the East, is given by Mary Augusta to the South Heavenly Gate, and from his lofty position he watches’ the struggling 
Mullikin in her article in the ‘ National Geographic Magazine.’’ She says of the pilgrims as they make their way up the steep road to Heaven. (Photograph by 
pilgrims who came in the earlier periods that they climbed as best they could Gilbert Grosvenor, President, National Geographic Society. Copyright, National Geographic Society.) 
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“THE COURSE OF GERMAN HISTORY”: 


R. TAYLOR'S book is ‘‘ a survey of the develop- 
ment of Germany since 1815.’’ It of course 

has to hark back. The spirit of Germany can be 
traced into the mists of antiquity. The political 
development of modern Germany has its roots in 
the growth of the Mark of Brandenburg, with its 
unchanging moods and methods which led a French- 
man in the National Assembly, 150 years ago, to 


Pi Ne 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


and Frederick the Great as a series of ‘‘ Protestant 
Heroes ’’ crusading, in pure Gospel faith, against the 
corruptions of the Papacy. But of Luther it is 
certainly true. 
cheered by the populace as Mr. Chamberlain was at 
Munich) ‘crept under the wing of the princes of 
Northern Germany, who became Protestant not as 
the most advanced, but as the most backward, section 


‘“ Luther ”’ (after he had been genuinely ~ 





By A. J. P. TAYLOR.’ 


through his translation of the Bible, a national tongue ; 
but he also gave to Germany the Divine Right of 
Kings, cr, rather, the Divine Right of any established 
authority. Obedience was the first, and last, duty 
of the Christian man. The State can do no wrong; 
therefore, whatever the State orders, that the Christian 
man can do without danger to his conscience, and, 
indeed, the more devout the individual, the more 
eager he will be to carry out the 





say that: ‘“‘ The Prussian is a military 


animal and to him war is a national } THE 


industry.” But Mr. Taylor has con-  \, 


REOPENING OF THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM. } 


} most violent and unscrupulous orders 
¢ of the. prince, God’s mouthpiece.” 





centrated mainly on the extraordinary } 
modern development of Germany. It 
went on under the eyes of all Europe, 
and Europe allowed it to happen. The 
attacks on Denmark and on Austria 
succeeded and hardly a dog barked. 
France was attacked, and many people 
thought that decadent and _bellicose 
Frenchmen had been defeated by 
virtuous Germans. An unnecessary 
navy was built under our noses and 
Lord Roberts was laughed at for his 
warnings. Then came the first throw 
for world-conquest: and, even after 
that had failed, people lapsed back into 
the notion that it was all an accident 
somehow and the Germans were, after 
all, just tne same as everybody else. 
It has taken the biggest and vilest 
series of aggressions on record to make 
people begin to ponder on the cause 
of it all. 

Mr. Taylor boldly links modern 
Germany with Luther. ‘‘ No man,” he 
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Many of us can still remember how 
German pastors, during the last war, 
used to talk of ‘‘ our good old German 
God.”” And the doctrine of implicit 
obedience still remains. Just as I write, 
the newspapers are reporting that 
Kramer, called by some “ the Beast,’’ 
but regarded by himself as the Injured 
Innocent, of Belsen, has _ frankly 
admitted that he sent eighty poor 
victims to be-murdered in gas-chambers 
and then despatched their bodies to 
be investigated by doctors, but thinks 
it a complete defence that jhe was 
ordered so to do by “the highest 
military authority,’’ and that, had he 
disobeyed, he might actually. have 
been put behind barbed wire. The 
atmosphere of subservience, the 
docility in face of verboten notices, is 
so great that even the German Catholics 
have made few and feeble protests 
against the latest resurgence of wolfish 
paganism. There have been moments 








says, ‘‘ has ever been. so representative 
of the German spirit, and no man 
has had such a deep and lasting effect on 
German history. Germany is the —o\. 
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GREENWICH HOUSPITAL IN V-J FLOODLIGHTING. 
IN WHICH THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM AND THE ROYAL NAVAL 


; 
5 
) 
COLLEGE ARE HOUSED. (CENTRE BACKGROUND) THE QUEEN’S HOUSE. 3 


when one has been tempted to think 


THE FORES RANGE OF RIVERSIDE i‘ that it must even have .infected the 


scapegoat Jews themselves, for, in 
spite of all their persecutions, not 





Germany of Luther to this day. 
He was a man of great intellec- 
tual and of supreme literary 
ability, with a readiness to main- 
tain his convictions to the death. 
But he turned with repugnance 
from all the values of Western 
civilisation. He owed his breach 
with Catholicism to a visit to 
Kome, when he had seen, and 
rejected, the greatest glories of 
the Renaissance. He hated art, 
culture, intellect, and sought 
an escape into an _ imagined 
Germany of the past, romantic, 
irrational, non-European, In 
Luther was implicit the emotion- 
alism of the Romantic move- 
ment, the German nationalist 
sense of being different, above 
all, the elevation of feeling over 
thinking which is characteristic 
of modern Germany. In Luther, 
German sentiment first asserted 
itself, and it asserted itself against 
reason, against civilisation, against 
the West. In the rest of Europe, 
religious reform implied going 
forward ; with Luther it meant 
going back, repudiating everything 
which was carrying civilised life 
beyond barbarism. As once the 
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one of them (and they are lively 
enough elsewhere) ever seems to 
have taken a pot at Hitler or 
any of his fellow-tyrants. 

What on earth can. be done 
about these many _ millions, 
seated there in the middle of 
Europe, as industrious as bees, 
and always liable to follow a 
leader who knows how to appeal 
to their instincts ? Mr. Taylor, who 
throughout his book is aware of 
the age-long conflict between 
Teuton and Slav (which has 
always to be borne in mind), 
appears, however tentatively, to 
pin his hopes on the Slavs. 
““ There will be no German ‘ New 
Order’ in Europe. Instead, there 
will be a ‘ New Order’ in Germany 
which will owe nothing to German 
efforts. It will ‘be imposed by 
the united strength of England, 
Russia and the United States ; 
and it will prove impermanent 
unless these three Powers remain 
as united in peace as they have 
been in war.” 

Well, I suppose that he had 
to finish his book somehow, and 
“a note of hope” is a suitable 
note on which to close. But the 





German conquerors of Rome had 
prided themselves on _ being 
simpler, purer than the heirs of 
Cicero and Virgil, so now Luther 
set himself up against Michael 
Angelo and Raphael. Even the 
technical occasion of his breach 
with Rome was symbolic: he & 
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NEPTUNE’S HALL : 
ON THE PLATFORM AT THE BACK IS A LARGE MODEL OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 


The National Maritime Museum, in that magnificent hog of buildings perhaps still best known as Greenwich 
ober Some wartime damage to the 

buildings was sustained, mainly from shrapnel and incendiaries; but this was, fortunately, limited by the prompt 
Twelve of the galleries are due to reopen, including the Queen 

The chief novelty, however, 
Neptune's? Hall, or poe of the Figureheads (shown above), devoted mainly to ship models, 


Hospital, is to reopen on Oct 


action of the ex-naval and ex-marine fireguard. 
Anne Gallery, the two Nelson Galleries, t 


PART OF THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, REOPENING 


22——the nearest possible day to Trafalgar Day. 


Print Room and the Navigation Room. 


figureheads and relics of t Franklin Arctic Expedition. 


ON OCTOBER 22. 


rocks ahead are already visible, 
and the Slavs, as well as the 
Teutons, have had their dreams 
of a New Order—and long before 
there was a Communist State in 
Russia. Dostoevsky said that 
Russia would save herself first 
J and then the world: he meant 








objected to the sale of indulgences 
in order to raise money for the building of St. Peter's 
if it had been for the purpose of massacring 
German peasants, Luther might never have become 
a Protestant.” 
That may sound startling to people who think of 
Luther, Calvin, John Knox, William IIL., Cromwell 


*” The Course of German History.” By A, J. P. Taylor, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. (Hamish Hamilton; 12s, 6d.) 


of German society—for them Lutheranism was merely 
a weapon against the political interference either of 
the Emperor or of the trading classes. Lutheranism, 
at first a movement of Reform, became, and remained, 
the most conservative of religions ; though it preached 
the absolute supremacy of the individual conscience 
within, it preached an equally absolute supremacy 
for the territorial power without. Luther gave to 
Germany a consciousness of national existence and, 


well, but such sentiments are 
disquieting to people who do not wish to be reorganised 
in the light of other people’s theories. ‘‘ Trust in 
God and keep your powder dry ’’ used to be a good 
motto : with the atomic bomb on the scene the sentence 
might be reduced to the first three words, with some 
addition about keeping courage. And for the state 
to which the world has been reduced we have chiefly 
to thank the Germans, with their notion that war 
should be the main occupation of man. 








STO ELS. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE THIRD RBICH, 
SOON TO SEE ITS LAST OBSEQUIES. 

















} WHERE THE WAR CRIMINALS ARE TO FACE THEIR JUDGES. THE COURT-HOUSE Fad 
AT NUREMBERG, NOW BEING PREPARED FOR THE TRIAL. 
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) TO HOUSE PERSONNEL CONCERNED IN THE WAR CRIMINALS’ TRIAL: THE BOMB- r¢ 
‘ DAMAGED GRAND HOTEL, NUREMBERG, BEFORE NECESSARY REPAIRS HAD BEEN DONE. ; 


























A BLOCK OF } 

















TESTING. GOERING’S BED. 
A U.S. MILITARY POLICE- 
MAN SAMPLING THE 
J ACCOMMODATION. 


WHERE THE NAZI CHIEFS ARE NOW CONSIDERING 
THEIR FUTURE: A CELL IN NUREMBERG, TYPICAL 
OF THOSE WHICH NOW HOUSE THE WAR CRIMINALS. 






CISELY SIMILAR BLOCK, PARTITIONED OFF FROM ( 
THE REMAINDER, HOUSES THE WAR’ CRIMINALS 
‘ NOW AWAITING TRIAL. 
































WHERE THE WAR CRIMINALS’ JUDGES WILL SIT, THE BENCH IN THE NUREMBERG 
COURT-ROOM, RECENTLY USED AS A U.S. SOLDIERS’ BAR. 





THE JAIL COURTYARD AT NUREMBERG : WHERE THE WAR CRIMINALS AWAIT TRIAI 
AND REVOLVE OTHER AND FAR DIFFERENT MEMORIES OF THE SAME CITY. 


NST 





Of the twenty-four leading Nazis who are to be tried at Nuremberg shortly, the 
latest to arrive at date of writing is Rudolf Hess. According to Luxembourg radio, 
when questioned by the American authorities on his arrival there, he stated that he 
could not remember anything that happened more than ten days before; and, when 
confronted with a picture of Hitler, remarked “1 think it. has something to do with 
the name of Adolf Hitler.” It is improbable that any of the remaining criminals 


will be gifted with quite so disarming a blankness of memory when confronted with 
the 20,000-word indictment drawn up and signed by the chief prosecutors of the four 
Powers, Great Britain, America, Russia and France. Indeed, it may be assumed that 
in them bitter and grimly ironic memories are being aroused by the fate whic! 
confronts them in the city which saw the birth of Nazidom and the pomps ar 
splendours of its high festivals and days of triumph. 
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INDONESIAN UNREST IN JAVA: SCENES IN BATAVIA. 


“S ‘RUE S 
G). -OVIE TT... 
2 & RPespiag 


NATIONAL PARTY REBELS PLACARDING WALLS OF THE CAPITAL WITH ENGLISH SLOGANS, AND AGITATING FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Dr. Soekarno, who inspired and is the leader of the Indonesian (Native) separatist 
movement, like other ambitious persons in Asia, was hoping to profit in the inter- 
regnum between the defeat of Japan and the restoration of authority. The same 
sort of situation developed in French Indo-China with the Annamese. Soekarno, on 
October 13, ** declared war"' on the Dutch and others in violent language, and has 
since—at the time of writing—disappeared from Batavia. There is little doubt that 


he collected numbers of Japanese officers and troops and arms, who “ surrendered" 
to him. This former collaborationist with the Japanese, came out recently with a 
series of violent radio attacks upon the British, when we began to restore order. 
Like the Annamese, the Indonesian attitude towards Britain, from being almost 
cordial—hoping for neutrality on our part-—has now become definitely hostile. Our 
photographs show aspects of the rebel's activities in the capital, Batavia. 








| 
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A WORLD SPEED RECORD: THE METEOR—AND TWO POSSIBLE CHALLENGERS. 
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BRITAIN’S JET-PROPELLED GLOSTER METEOR IN FLIGHT. 
BY ROLLS-ROYCE DERWENT GAS TURBINES, WHICH WHIP THE 


FOR THE ATTEMPT ON THE WORLD'S AIR-SPEED RECORD OVER THE COURSE AT HERNE BAY, 


THE AIRCRAFT WAS POWERED 


METEOR THROUGH THE SKY AT A SPEED OF TEN MILES A MINUTE. 











AN UNDERSIDE VIEW OF A METEOR ZOOMING INTO THE SKY UNDER THE POWER OF ¢ ‘ ANOTHER VIEW OF A GLOSTER METEOR, SHOWING THE LOWER HALVES OF THE JE 


ITS ROLLS-ROYCE TURBINES. NOTE THE EXHAUST STREAMS FROM THE JET ORIFICES. 





, 














AMERICA’S LEADING JET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT, THE LOCKHEED SHOOTING STAR, 


IT WAS SAID, WOULD CHALLENGE ANY RECORD SET UP BY THE METEOR. 








Preparations for the British attack on the world’s air-speed record were completed 
by the beginning of this week. The two-mile course at Herne Bay, over which 
Britain's jet-propelled Meteor was to flash at a speed higher than any recorded in an 
international trial before, was marked out. with a line of brightly-coloured floats a 
quarter of a mile offshore and a parallel line cf black-and-white-striped balloons 
moored along the cliffs to indicate the maximum height permitted. Two 37-year-old 


WHICH, / 
4 
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i 











f TURBINE NACELLES, WHICH ARE SPLIT BY THE HORIZONTAL LINE OF THE WINGS. 
\ 








ANOTHER POTENTIAL CHALLENGER OF THE METEOR—-THE BRITISH JET-PROPELLED 
DE HAVILLAND VAMPIRE, CLAIMANT TO THE TITLE OF THE WORLD'S FASTEST AIRCRAFT 


a — is 


| 


pilots were ready for the attempt — Group Captain H. J. (" Willie") Wilson, 
triple A.F.C., Ministry of Aircraft Production expert and former test pilot, and 
Mr. Eric Greenwood, chief test pilot of the Gloster Aircraft Company, makers of the 
Meteor. It has been stated that any new record set up by Britain's Meteor 
would be challenged by America’s jet-propelled Shooting Star, a product of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, and by our own jet-propelled de Havilland Vampire 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


ae 


PIERRE LAVAL. 

Pierre Laval, Prime Minister in the 
Vichy Government, was condemned to 
death by the High Court in his ab- 
sence on October 9. The accused was 
found guilty on all the main charges. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to com- 
mit suicide by poison, he was executed 
by shooting on October | i 


DR. WAND ENTHRONED AS 


OF LONDON AT ST. 


Dr. Wand was enthroned as Bishop of London 
on October 9. A full congregation, admitted 
between 600 and 
700 clergy and two representatives from each 
r. Wand 
in his address appealed for Church wi 


by ticket only, included 


of the 600 parishes in the diocese. 


THE EMPEROR HIROHITO 


The Japanese are reported 


that the initiative for 


BISHOP 
PAUL'S. 


OF JAPAN 
A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. 


to be waging 
a strenuous campaign to save face with the 
average man in the street by making it appear The proceedings ed wit 
post-war reforms is General Staff. The picture shows (front, left to right) 


coming from the Emperor rather than as the 
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CARDINAL MacRORY. 
Cardinal Joseph MacRory, Archbishop of 
Armagh, died suddenly on October 13 at 
the age of eighty-four. He was appointed 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of All 
Ireland in 1928, and created a Cardinal in 
1929. He celebrated his episcopal Diamond 
Jubilee this year. Both in the pulpit and 
on the platform he was an eloquent 

speaker. ' 
al eo 











INDIAN HEROES 
GURUNG; 


THREE 
BHAMBHAGTA 


his own safety, he cleared five 


Regiment, won his V.C. on M 








FIELD-MARSHAL LORD 
OF ARMY CHIEFS 


Kenneth Anderson jieut.-Ge 


result of direct orders from General MacArthur. 


SERGT. 


his gallantry in Burma on March 5, 


advancing against a Japanese strong position. 
attacked the enemy, and by his acts of supreme gallantry enabled the whole operation to be cai 


_ptorovuersennecrnanennns eens nt 


COLONEL PERON. 

Colonel Juan Peron, the Argentine 
Vice-President, War Minister, Secre- 
tary of Labour and Welfare, and 
President of the post-war Council, 
who has been the country’s strong man 
since the military revolution of June 4, 
943, resigned all his posts in the 
Government on October 9. It was 
later stated that he was under arrest. 


rests. ae veeensnvveceanenegceneonennsnrnqnnaneqpueenannaaanesninens rat 


IN LONDON TO RECEIVE THE V.C. 
SINGH ; 
Three Indian V.C.s have arrived in London to receive their decorations from the King. Rifleman 
Bhambhagta Gurung, of the 2nd King Edward VII.’s Own Gurkha Rifles, was awarded the V.C. for 
1945. Showing pam or gage Bren and complete disregard for 
enemy account of Sergt. 

our issue dated June 9. Naik Gian Singh, of the 15th Punjab 
1945, when in command of the leading section of a platoon 
Ignoring his injuries he repeatedly 


HAVILDAR UMRAO 


itions single-handed 


Singh's bravery appeared on page 619 o' 


arch 2, 


out successfully. 


LEFT TO RIGHT: 
AND 


LIEUT.-GENERAL W. D. MORGAN. 
Lieut.-General W. D. Morgan has been 
appointed Supreme Allied Commander, 
Mediterranean Theatre, in succession to 
Field-Marshal Sir Harold Alexander. He 
is fifty-three, and was appointed G.O.C.- 
in-C., Southern Command, in February 
last year. For the first months of 1940 he 
was G.S.O.I. of a division, and later 
became Brigadier, General Staff, of a Corps 


L/NAIK 


NAIK GIAN_ SINGH. 


ADMIRAL 
A JOINT SESSION OF CONGRES 


Admiral Nimitz, C.-in-C. United States Naval 
Forces, Pacific, addressed a joint session of both 
Houses called in his honour, 
He told Congress that sea power beat Japan, 
and that Japan ended the war with an air force 
twice as strong as on Pearl 


Havildar Umrao 


rushed forward and 








MR. 
BROOKE AND FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY AT THE CONFERENCE 
WHO MET TO PLAN THE FUTURE OF BRITAIN'S ARMY. 


The conference of Army Chiefs at the Staff College, Camberley, completed deliberations on October 12. 
end ith a short address by Field-Marshal Lord Brooke, 


Chief of the Imperial 
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SENOR DON JORGE PRADO. 
Peru’s first Ambassador in London, 
Sefior Don Jorge Prado, has just 
arrived in London to take up his post. 
When appointed in February 1944 to 
take charge of the Peruvian Legation 
here, Sefior Prado was Ambassador in 
Rio de Janeiro. He is the son of a 
former President, a position now held 
by his brother, Dr. Manuel Prado. 


CHESTER NIMITZ ADDR 


on October 5. 


Harbour day. 


POWELL, CHAIRMAN OF THE LONDON 
DOCKERS’ STRIKE COMMITTEE. 


The recent widespread unofficial dock strike, 
involving at one time 43,000 men, necessitated 
in many places the use of soldiers to unload 


. Field-Marshal Lord Brooke, Lieut.-General Sir vital cargoes. Congestion became extreme, 
| Sir John Swayne and Field-Marshal Montgomery. Also present notably at London, Liverpool and Huli: and 
Lieut.-Generals Watson, Green and Messervy and Major-General Steele. for a time rations were in danger. 
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THE COUNTRY’S RATIONS IN PAWN: IDLE SHIPS IN THE PORT OF LONDON. 
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THE ROYAL ALBERT DOCKS, USUALLY A SCENE OF BUSTLING INDUSTRY, SILENT AND DESERTED DURING THE DOCKERS’ STRIKE. 


The country-wide dock strike, which by last week-end had grown into a serious ! had swollen to some 40,000, and 300 vessels were lying idle in British ports, including 
threat to Britain's food rations, began with an unofficial stoppage of work by about the Port of London, where alone upwards of 50,000 tons of urgently-needed food were 
sixty Birkenhead dockers who objected to the rates for handling pit-props. The “locked up” in the holds. On October 10 the Minister of Labour, Mr. Isaacs, told 
strike quickly spread to other ports, and by October 9 the Government was expressing the House of Commons that alternative military labour would be used as necessary 
concern about the country’s food. Two days later the number of dockers on strike i to discharge the food-ships—a promise which was put into effect the same day 
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vehicles, great mobility could be attained, 
at all events against resistance of the type 
the Germans were then putting up. As for 
striking power, this is, of course, conditioned 
by the power of the lift. The equipment and 
armament of an air-landing brigade has to 
be on a miniature scale so as to be readily 
carried by the type of air transport now in 
use. Larger aircraft would admit of more 
powerful weapons being carried. Again, we 
However manifest it may appear that destructive science use the term “airborne” to describe the specialised 
has got out of hand and that its weapons of attack are more type of troops employed in assault operations—that 
powerful than its weapons of defence, that is no reason is, parachute and air-landing troops: But normal 
why the fighting man and the scientist should abandon the infantry can also be carried by air. It was done in 
struggle. It is a remarkable characteristic of warfare that Burma and it was done in New Guinea, where an 
new weapons of attack have constantly produced effective Australian division whose men had never sat in an aircraft 
new weapons and methods of defence. The chances do or a glider was landed effectively within the tactical area. 
not appear good in the present age, but there are likely to be This might in certain circumstances provide the means of 
some opportunities. The counter-measures may have only reinforcing rapidly the airborne troops, strictly so called. 
partial success, but a partial defence may make the difference Transport aircraft are likely to become considerably larger 
between survival and extinction. The defence of London in the near future, and they will be built for civil purposes. 
against the V-1 was only partially successful, but what but they could also, when required, serve military ends. 
would now be the state of London had it not been for Here is one method by which the counter-offensive 
General Pile’s management of his barrages, the Tempest against the installations and plants of the enemy could be 
aircraft employed in interception, and the radio-proximity carried out. Even a strategic move of forces by air might 

prove effective. For example, sup- 


HORTLY after the dropping of the atomic 
bombs in Japan I wrote that from the 
point of view of humanity I could not see 
why this action should be particularly repro- 
bated. I pointed out that high-explosive 
bombs had greatly increased in destructive 
effect and were being dropped in vast num- 
bers in the hearts of cities. It might well be, 
I said, that if the Japanese had delayed their 
surrender for some time and the bombing 
had continued on the scale on which it was being carried 
out, more Japanese,and civilians at that, would have been 
killed than were killed by the two atomic bombs. There 
are, however, other aspects to be considered, even from the 
point of view of humanity. It is not only those Japanese 
civilians who are in question, but also all the peoples of 
the world, including the people of the United States. 
Then, too, there is the problem of military prudence. It 
might be argued that the Japanese would have surrendered 
shortly, in any event, and that in these circumstances there 
were two other courses of action which the United States 
might have pursued. The bomb might have been dropped 
on some island as an example, though it must be admitted 
that there would then have been difficulty in convincing 
the Japanese authorities of the extent of its destructive 


AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


THE SCIENCE OF DESTRUCTION. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 

































































power. Alternatively, it might have : 
been held up as a reserve force, in pose that the United States possessed 
which case there would have been p a friendly base in Western Europe to 
some slight possibility of other + eS ap Pe Scale of Miles which a large force could be trans- 
nations, supposing them to be capable in gl , re) 50 100 150 ported by air: that might well make 
of ape er from — Fae ; ‘a — as Railways = — - - -, Nee he took a 
it on the ground of humanity. Now * ; step likely to bring in American power 
they might rather point to the pre- .” 4 jis against him. Throughout the war I 
cedent of its use by the United States, ' F a. have felt that, if warfare were to con- 
one of the most enlightened and ‘A Nai — tinue, the future of airborne forces 
humane nations in the world. . was very great. I am now convinced 
It is natural. that the atomic bomb A ‘ wi that no defence services for peace can 
should come up for reconsideration, in o be complete in any country—least of 
: . 71 . 
view of the extracts recently issued a , S O U Xe H all in a country separated by water 
from the official report of General ey ; peor friends and potential foes alike— 
Marshall to the United States Secretary : lan® less airborne forces and provision to 
of War. Though the atomic bomb is Be Lanting Qc Redangt. H carry normal forces by air in the 
by far the most terrible weapon used & C INA event of emergency form an integral 
in the course of the war—and, so far my a Tr * and considerable proportion of the 
as we know,  conceived—General 3 me scheme. If this be so it must be 
Marshall indicated that others : Ke!) b Pad nied S E A obvious that the question of air bases 
sufficiently formidable were already sat 20 3 “Tapes will be as important as that of sea 
in production or in the experimental rengganu' bases has been in the past and that 
stage. Making use of a report provided Boot ie ‘gP Tenggel era er have Dg air- 
by General Arnold, Commanding ; mi as well as sea-minded. Various 
——. of the Army Air ——— he —— . —— means Bea ne the ‘ae - > 
spoke of jet-prope' bombers, flying consideration, such as e 
at speeds between 500 and 600 miles possibilities of submarines for carrying 
an hour, at altitudes of over 40,000 ft., cargo, the search for sites for ‘‘ shadow ” 
which would be able to attack targets ports, improved oil storage, floating 
1500 miles away, and these, he said, airfields, and many more. 
would be available within a few years. The first essential is to know what 
But far greater bombers, flying in the the danger is, and when it threatens ; 
stratosphere at speeds faster than ! the second to find means to oppose 
sound and carrying bomb-loads of i it. Nothing can therefore be effected 
100,000 Ibs., would certainly be pro- nisi without, in the first place, a first-class 
duced later on. Already a single bomb — service ; — in = 
of this weight was being considered by second, an organisation of scientific 
ver gg tg og hm eg Sa PB sa peg ah Se arty ape ary 
a arnt from Goerin ¢ - 
Germans would before very long have Ey ; , they should preferably be established 
produced a V-weapon capable of — oe in time of peace and not improvised or 
reaching the United States. The “Babi ior hastily expanded from a mere nucleus 
Americans themselves are now in i, 2030 in time of war. A fully effective intel- 
possession of rockets directed by “4 ligence service may, indeed, be almost 
target-seeking devices of the utmost \ : impossible to establish after the out- 
delicacy to the sources of heat, light ol Mad seatiR. break of hostilities, whereas if a good 
and magnetism. The German V-2 was ode wrt framework has been created earlier 
a far from accurate missile when there will be very much less difficulty 


directed against targets as distant as 
this country. A rocket of this type 














in building. on to it. As for the 
scientist working in close contact with 
the soldier, conversant with all his 








which was accurate at extreme ranges — , : i 
would be a much more terrible weapon. a" “a problems, ony with all the infor- 

My readers must be aware of my be ye mation in is possession about 
Sonar on the future of warfare. er. ‘’ = 50 potential enemies, he is indispensable. 
Destructive power has made great Sa; Mt pes beni. We can no longer afford to be with- 
advances within the memory of serving Ns + 4 Rig gilang I. out the whole-time services of scientists 
soldiers. Its progress between the First ‘gbag bs Se. of the highest grade in considering 
and Second World Wars has been as ; sot / sana the problems of our defence. Well- 
rapid as that between the Franco- George ae 2 i Ltd. le Sey ost Jf ™ a p Sn ne 5 tne to 

















Prussian War and the First World 
War. Were another war between great 
Powers to break out within a genera- 
tion, perhaps even within ten years, 
the advance would be continued on 
the same scale. Moreover, the general 
trend of development of weapons 
makes it certain that the destruction pun 
would be visited ever more and more 
upon the mass of people dwelling in 
cities and upon all the work of their 
hands which is assembled in cities. 
In view of what has occurred in a 
war waged with weapons already 
becoming obsolescent, this conjures 
up a terrible picture. And I have constantly urged that 
while the domination of the major Powers, alliances, and all 
the machinery of the older diplomacy, may help to stave off 
the danger for a while, the only permanent refuge is to be 
found in a higher international morality. The morality of 
no nation has ever been raised to the standard attained by 
the ordinary good citizen of this country. No nation has 
ever displayed as much honesty, altruism, restraint, or 
respect for law. Yet these are the qualities which might 
render war impossible, and without them it is doubtful 
whether this end will ever be attained. I am not a good 
enough sociologist to estimate the chances of reaching this 
ideal, but I am a tolerably experienced student of war, 
and I can promise grim consequences of failure to reach it. 

Yet this state of affairs does not provide an excuse for 
slackness in the pursuit of military means of security. 


1600, when trade 


nine States in the Malay Peninsula—namely, 


The Co ke  & e 
who can —_ ~~ i 


Saree land, _ the fi in "1786 with the’ foundation of tlement in Pe 
England, was occu y t British: rst a set in mang, 

f Malacca; but actually a charter was Le ge to the old East India Company in 

and next to them in numbers are the 


States Giles Perak) ‘are 


in 1795 by the comugaten 


WITH PENANG AND MALACCA, 


Perak, 
+ Lol the two "British Settlements of 


The Malays probably came from Sumatra original! 


Chinese, But it is ritish enterprise and B a oa tal which developed alaya to 4 » betes 
map the two Straits pe agees = are —_ and shaded; the Federated M. 
singly the ‘Unk Unfederated States are underlined in #4 


sheil, which was show: here by means of drawings in the 
issue of October 6? As for the last-named, it is not im- 
possible that the same principle would prove effective even 
against missiles of the type of the V-2. Electronic devices 
may deflect all missiles fitted with target-seeking apparatus. 
Who knows that they may not destroy them? The“ ray” 
which will immobilise aircraft, that device beloved of 
novelists a few years ago, wovid be no more extraordinary 
than the atomic bomb, so it might be equally attainable. 

To come down to means which are available and have 
been used in the late war, the power of airborne forces to 
leap fortifications and natural barriers has been thoroughly 
proved. Their weakness has been their lack of mobility 
and striking power. Yet in the former respect our Sixth 
Airborne Division, after jumping the barrier of the Rhine, 
proved that with jeep transport and the use of captured 


THE MALAY PENINSULA TO BECOME A UNION OF NINE STATES, AND TO INCLUDE ADDITIONALLY 
THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, PENANG AND MALACCA: 
PERAK, SELANGOR, NEGRI SEMBILAN, PAHANG, JOHORE, KEDAH, KELANTAN, TRENGGANU AND PERLIS, 


A MAP SHOWING THE VARIOUS STATES—-NAMELY, 


Mr. Hall, the Colonial Secre announced on October 10 that a new Malayan Union is to be formed comprising the 
Por Negrt Sembilan Pahang, ok, Kedah, Kelantan, 


id Malacca. 
pe institution of a — citizenship which” wail ¢ F equal citizen- 
an area of about the 


weapons such as the V-1 and V-2 took 
even longer, and the same is likely to 
be true of defences against them. 

The House of Commons has been 
discussing an Insurance Bill against 
industrial injuries. Under its terms a 
totally disabled workman with a wife 
and child will be entitled to over £5 a 
week, even if his injuries have been 
caused by what can be proved to be 
** serious and wilful misconduct.” This 
is only one of the many social schemes 
in hand. I am no foe to social 
legislation. But I feel that there may 
well be tragic consequences if we disregard the lessons of 
the period between the two wars. Then for the sake of 
social legislation, which is always expensive, we starved 
the defence services and even their power of research. 
As a result, we were nearly extinguished; in fact, our 
enemies could have extinguished us if they had gone the 
right way about it. There are other forms of insurance 
besides the industrial, and we must leave enough over to 
provide a premium against the risks of aggression. I have 
said already that no one can guarantee full benefits from it, 
but then, no full benefits cam be promised on any policy 
in a world of atom bombs and rockets. Where would our 
social legislation be to-day if Germany had won the war ? 
The form of insurance which I have outlined must be 
adopted until we can feel certain that it is no longer needed, 
because the risk has been removed. 
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FIRING A BRITISH-BUILT V-2 ROCKET-BOMB: AN EXPERIMENT IN GERMANY. 


* 
RAILER WHICH BROUGHT IT TO THE LAUNCHING- ' 


A BRITISH-BUILT V-2 ON THE CRADLE- 
SITE AND IS NOW RAISING IT TO ITS VERTICAL FIRING POSITION. 


‘ rs, are 
= ~} F i ; ' 7 
SERVICE PERSONNEL LOOSENING THE STRAPS ATTACHING THE V-2 TO THE CRADLE, 4 
WHICH HAS NOW HOISTED THE ROCKET TO ITS LAUNCHING POSITION, 

s 
, a 

& THE V-2 PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE INSTANT OF LAUNCHING. GASES ARE EMERGING 1 

\ \ AT ITS BASE. THE LAUNCHING-SITE [8S COMPLETELY DESERTED BY HUMAN BEINGS. 
\ 


HURTLING SKYWARD AT A SPEED NEAR THAT OF SOUND, THE V-2 IS BEGINNING 
ITS HORIZONTAL RADIO-CONTROLLED LINE OF FLIGHT. 
et anne ae reeeenmnee sean es ... oat een cemanmnaenenerentetearvernee ==: - - 
launching, described in our frontispiece, was made under the supervision of 


Sir Alwyn D. Crow, who on the dissolution of Shaef was appointed by the Ministry 
of Supply to supervise experiments on the firing of German rocket weapons 


TO TILT OVER TOWARDS 
These photographs were taken during the experimental launching from Cuxhaven, in 
is almost certainly the first V-2 rocket-bomb not to be fired 

The 


Germany, of what 
in anger—a British-built version of the weapon used against Southern England. 
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THE AGE-LONG STRENGTH 
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The “ Foudroyant.” 
A PANORAMA OF PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR: 


The timeless strength of Britain's Navy is epitomised in this panorama glimpsed 
among the constantly changing scenes of her great historical port. Our artist made 
the sketches on which his drawing is based from the quarter-deck of H.M.S. ‘* Ramillies,"’ 
looking aft from beneath the great 1I5S-in. guns of the battleship in Portsmouth 
Harbour. Viewing this vista of ancient and modern history from left to right, at the 
extreme left, at her moorings near the entrance to Fareham Creek, rides the training 


OF THE 


ROYAL 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. 








NAVY: PORTSMOUTH 


E. TURNER, FROM THI 


FROM NELSON’S TRAFALGAR FLAGSHIP TO OUR LATEST T 


} 
i 
| 


establishment ‘‘ Foudroyant,"’ formerly the old French man-o'-war ‘‘ Duguey-Treuvin,” 
captured on November 4, 1805, after a very gallant action following the Battle of 
Trafalgar. Slightly to the right of her and behind can be seen the funnels of the 
Royal Yacht, and then the sweep of Portsmouth Dockyard, with light cruisers and 
other small warships alongside the quays, and huge cranes towering above the 
skyline. Next, in the middle distance, is moored a big captured German destroyer 


' 
i 
| 


of the 
deck 

Nelso: 
sail t 
a capt 
right, 
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JUTH HARBOUR, FROM WHICH NELSON SAILED FOR TRAFALGAR. 


(NER, FROM THE QUARTER-DECK OF H.M.S. “ RAMILLIES.”’ 





A Captured German Destroyer. H.M.S. “ Victory.” 


A Captured German E-Boat. 


Toman 
~IMS: “. 


Ma 





H.M.S. “ Zodiac.” 


_ATEST TYPE OF DESTROYER, WITH CAPTURED ENEMY WARSHIPS, NOW UNDER THE WHITE ENSIGN. 


of the “ Narvik "’ Class. Behind this ex-enemy warship and seen above her fore- 
deck against the sky are the masts and yards of the “ Victory,”” in which 
Nelson hoisted his flag in Portsmouth Harbour on September 14, 1805, and set 
sail to join the Fleet before the Battle of Trafalgar. In the foreground is 
a captured German E-boat on her way to the petrol-fuelling pier. On the extreme 
right, behind the E-boat, and lying at anchor, is H.M.S. ‘‘ Zodiac,’’ one of the Royal 


Navy's latest Battle Class destroyers, providing an interesting comparison with the 
captured German destroyer in the centre. Here, in “‘ Pompey,’ one of her many 
ports and harbours, is but one aspect of Britain's unbroken history of naval supremacy 
These trophies of hers, from Trafalgar to the Second World War, are but three of 
countless enemy warships which, now flying the White Ensign, have been quietly 
absorbed into the “ strength’ of the Royal Navy. 
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RESTORING WALCHEREN’S VITAL DYKES BY 


Oct. 20, 1945 


“MULBERRY” EQUIPMENT. 


REPAIRING THE VITAL DYKES OF WALCHEREN ISLAND: THE RISING TIDE SWIRLS THROUGH THE REMAINING GAP-— BUT BEFORE NEXT HIGH TIDE IT WAS SEALED. 


ONE BIG BREACH NEARLY CLOSED, WITH THE AID OF “ MULBERRY” EQUIPMENT FROM 
ENGLAND, FLOOD WATER (RIGHT) STRETCHES FOR MILES AND MUST BE PUMPED OUT 


These photographs from Walcheren Island show how the breached dykes are being 
rebuilt. Great gaps were torn in them by British shells and bombs a year ago, for 
German guns there commanded Antwerp. These gaps loosed torrential tides upon 
the cultivated fields lying at a lower level than high tide, and virtually drowned 


i ’ 
} DUTCH WORKMEN CARRYING SANDBAGS TO CLOSE A BREACH. WHEN THE DYKES ARE 
4 RESTORED, “‘ MULBERRY” SECTIONS WILL BE USED TO COMPLETE AN OUTER SEA WALL. 


the island. To-day, with the aid of British ‘‘ Mulberry’ equipment, towed across the 
Channel, the Dutch are rebuilding the dykes, and will then proceed to pump out 
the flood water to free the land from the incubus. Between each high tide sand- 
bags, etc., are flung down to close the dykes. 
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SUBMERGED WALCHEREN ISLAND: 
THE ORDEAL OF COMING WINTER. 


THE PLUCKY DUTCH ON WALCHEREN FEAR APPROACHING WINTER: WATER IS EVERYWHERE, 
BUT SOAP IS SCARCE AND EVERY OTHER COMMODITY, INCLUDING FOOD AND CLOTHES. 


LIFE IN THE ATTIC IS A GRIM NECESSITY, FOR THE GROUND FLOOR LIES UNDER 
WATER: THE DUTCH FAMILY EXIST—-UNTIL ICY WINTER DESCENDS UPON IT. 








TRAFFIC PROCEEDS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. THE DOCILE HORSE DRAWS THE WAGGON 
THROUGH FLOOD WATER, BUT SOON IT WILL BE TOO FRIGID FOR THE POOR ANIMAL. 


‘ 
4 NOT EVERYONE OWNS A BOAT ON WALCHEREN! “ SHANKS'’S MARE" 18 A SORRY , 
STEED IN THE COLD DAYS OF LATE SEPTEMBER, 


A CANOE IN ITS “ HARBOUR” INSIDE A FLOODED HOUSE ON WALCHEREN: THE DUTCH 
? GIRL MAY SMILE, FOR SHE IS MORE FORTUNATE THAN THOSE WITHOUT BOATS. BUT FOOD HAS TO BE OBTAINED ! 


These photographs give some idea of the ordeal through which the Dutch of Wal- | 
cheren Island are passing as the summer was succeeded by autumn, and with winter | 
hovering on the brink in this exposed, raw, North Sea island. For centuries the 
Dutch, clinging to their lowlands, have lived in dread of violent gales which 


sometimes forced breaches in the dykes, but last year they were sacrificed in order to 
enable the Allies to drive out the Germans. The Help Holland Council, of which 
the Chairman is Sir Frederick Godber (105-109, Strand, W,C.2.), is appealing for aid 
for the Dutch in clothing and food in the future criti months. 





THREATENED BY POSSIBLE EXTENSIONS TO HEATH ROW AIRPORT: DUE FOR DEMOLITION IF THE PROJECTED EXTENSIONS TO HEATH ROW AIRPORT ARE CARRIED THROUGH: 


SCHEDULED FOR EXPLOITATION BY THE HYDRO- ELECTRIC BOARD, LOCH TUMMEL ; IN THE AREA, THREATENED BY FURTHER HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
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PLACES IN THE NEWS: HARMONDSWORTH, THE 
HIGHLANDS, AND MR. CHURCHILL’S NEW HOME. 


' 
‘ 


‘eUet eet 


ANTIQUE 
THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF HARMONDSWORTH. COTTAGES AND A COUNTRY INN, SOME OF THE 900 THREATENED HOUSES OF HARMONDSWORTH, MIDDLESEX. 
The Heath Row Airport, near Staines, in Middlesex, will be used as London’s air terminal, and give two views, has a population of about 3000 and contains over 900 houses. Sipson is much 
it is claimed that it will be the largest airport in the world. Recent reports, however, maintain that smaller and contains a few dozen houses. Among the antiquities thus threatened are. Harmondsworth 
even so it will not be large enough, and it is stated that further extensions are planned which will Church, with a fine Norman doorway, a good hammer-beam roof and some original Gothic pews ; 
involve the demolition of the villages of Harmondsworth and Sipson. Harmondsworth, of which we a charming half-timbered house, and a remarkable medieval barn, the finest in Middlesex. 


DEVELOPMENT: TUMMEL 
THE GRAMPIAN ELECTRIC STATION. 
scenery has been singled out by the Hydro-Electric Board for exploitation and their nefarious scheme 


PART OF THE AREA THREATENED WITH ‘‘ SOME LOSS OF BEAUTY.” BRIDGE, IN NORTHERN PERTHSHIRE, SHOWING 
D. S. MacColl, the celebrated artist and critic, in a recent letter to “The Times” has called 


attention to the imminent threat to a ee beauty spot. The district involved is in Northern | lies on the table of the House of Commons, to be carried through should there be no revolt against 


Perthshire; in particular the “ stretch of 


During Mr, Churchill's recent holiday in Italy, work has been going forward on the house which he | a small but delightfully secluded garden. 
surchased in Kensington from Mr. Claude P. Serocold. At the date of writing, this house, 28, Hyde whose 

ark Gate, is reported almost ready for occupation,‘and it is expected that Britain's great war character, soon to 
leader will soon move in. The house has three reception rooms and nine or ten bedrooms, and also 


ummel and Garry, with its loch and cascades, this gate- it within forty days.” The tribunal, he states, have admitted “that the conversion of the. reaches 
To quote Mr. MacColl further, “this adorable stretch of of the Tummel... to a narrow winding loch will result in some loss of beauty.” : 


” 


... into the remoter Highlands. 





CHURCHILL’S NEW HOME-—-28, HYDE PARK GATE: THE LOCALE OF MR. CHURCHILL'S NEW HOME: A VIEW 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BEFORE THE COMPLETION OF OF THE QUIET CUL - DE - SAC, LOOKING 


REPAIRS. KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


PERHAPS TO BE MR. CHURCHILL'S NEW WORKROOM: 


TOWARDS THE WINDOW OF A ROOM WHICH JUTS INTO THE 


SECLUDED GARDEN. 
It stands not far from the Albert Hall, in \ }- c 
open end leads to Kensington Gardens. Our photographs give sore idea of BB han en 9 

be made famous by the most powerful personality of the decade. 


, The ‘oom 
we show is of especial interest. It is thought that this will be the ex-Premier’s stu ne 


dy. 
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SCENES AND IMPRESSIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
ANGRY “G.I.” WIVES —DOCKERS’ STRIKE. 


THE FIRST MEET OF HOUNDS IN TWENTY YEARS WITHIN TEN MILES 
OF MARBLE ARCH: THE ALDENHAM HUNT MOVING OFF NEAR EDGWARE. 
The Aldenham Harrier Hunt, on October. 11, made hunting history by holding its 
oe meet at Bury on, be 2 nea Pe te yy. green a around London which has A THOUSAND NATIONAL WAR PICTURES ON VIEW 
en given over: to production during the war years, thus meeting within 10 miles = 5 -S : - ; SE : 
of the Marble Arch for the first time in twenty years. As in other parts, the war eescoess OF eee legs “ein athens Sasa eee, een eee Se 
years and stoppage of hunts has led to the Aldenham country being overrun with foxes. On October 13, a thousand National War Pictures were on exhibition at the Royal Academy concerned with every phas« 
of hostilities, including campaigns in all parts of the world, by land, sea and air, the bombing of London, and work 
munition factories and on the farms. The whole forms a record which will enable posterity to rea! 
the fierce and laborious ordeal Britain and the Empire had to face. Many portraits are included 


AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, ILLUSTRATING ALMOST EVFR\ 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED ‘“‘ ANGRY”’ U.S. SOLDIER BRIDES, AT CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, 

NTRS HER, SES Teese TS Aes. A GROUP OF “G.I.” WIVES, WITH THEIR BABIES, IN A QUEUE HOPING TO ENTFI 
On October 11 over 1500 mainly young British brides- surged up and down the roads outside Caxton CAXTON HALL FOR THE MEETING DEMANDING PASSAGES TO AMERICA. 
Hall, Westminster, one and all concentrated on the same object—to get transport to take them to the ’ 
States to their soldier husbands. Out of the 1500 women from all parts, only 150 were able to obtain scenes interspersed with laughter. Commander Agar, of the U.S. Embassy, told the wives they wer 
entrance into Caxton Hall, owing to limited accommodation. Some of them had waited five hours not “forgotten,” but they would have to wait until accommodation could be provided. The wive 
outside. Dark-haired Mrs. Fr: Rhodes, of Manchester, presided, and there were several stormy who were unable to obtain entrance held indignation meetings in the street and were cordoned off by 

ences a re while others marched along Whitehall, obtaining sympathy from the bystanders and cheer 
§ from “G.I.s.” 


. 

PORTS: BRITISH THE DOCKERS' STRIKE: ROYAL ENGINEERS WORKING AT THE WINCH WHILE OTHER 
TROOPS ARE UNLOADING TEA, AT THE VICTORIA DOCK, LONDON 

men from the British Army of the Rhine were rushed to England. By October lo, some 7000 troops 


THE DOCKERS' UNAUTHORISED STRIKE IN LONDON AND OTHER 
TROOPS HANDLING A CARGO OF NEW ZEALAND MUTTON AT THE ALBERT DOCKS. 
After dockers in the main ports followed one another in an unauthorised strike in which some 43,000 
stopped work, the Minister of Labour, Mr. Isaacs, had no alternative but to bring in troops to unload | were working, especially at the London docks, and numbers of volunteers appeared. The nation 
the glut of merchantmen crowding the docks in Liverpool, London, Hull, Grimsby, the Clyde and enerally regarded the attitude of the dockers as selfish, inconsiderate and damaging to Trade 
A The feeding of Britain became a serious problem, for we have no large reserves of food- nionisrn here were indications in certain ports, London and Middlesbrough, that the strike wa 


e 
Troops available at home were insufficient and experienced likely to collapse sooner than originally expected 


stuffs as was customary before the war. 
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IWO NEW BRITISH AIRCRAFT, PERSPEX IN 
PEACE, 


“MACHINES” FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


A RECENTLY-BUILT BRITISH TAIL-LESS AIRCRAFT, APTLY NAMED THE ras MANX,” DESIGNED 


FOR SPECIAL FLIGHT RESEARCH TESTS, 


The most recent aircraft of unconventional design to be produced in this country is the tail-less 

“Manx.” Built by Handley-Page for special flight yessarch tests, it has “curved” wings whose span 

is more than twice the length of the stubby fuse! ‘Manx,” a_ two-seater which in ‘light 

has the appearance of a bird, is powered by two 1 hep. de Havilland Gipsy Major engines driving 
pusher propellers at the rear of its wings. 





PERSPEX DEMOBILISED, THE TRANSPARENT PLASTIC, SO MUCH USED 
IN AIRCRAFT, EMPLOYED IN NOVELTY GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 

Our photographs show some of the items at an exhibition ‘.~ by the Plastics Division of Imperial 

Chemical Industries, Ltd., at the Chamber of Commerce, 95, New Street, Birmingham. The material 

fetes om J displayed is Perspex, the transparent, tough. non-splintering plastic which has been so 

extensively used in warts te in aircraft for noses, wing-tips, observation cupolas, etc. Its character- 

istics are lightness, transparency, strength and toughness. In addition, it can be given translucent 


A SHILLING-IN-THE-SLOT WASHING MACHINE, WHICH AUTOMATICALLY WASHES CLOTHES, 
TRIPLE RINSES THEM, DAMP-DRIES THEM, AND CLEANS ITSELF. 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent on October 11 opened the first Women’s Electrical Exhibition at Dorland 


Hall, Lower Regent Street. novelties are a shilling-in-the-slot w machine, 
Automatic Home Laundry, which is shortly to into production and should far to hel 
laundry problem. The machine looks like a radio set and will wash 10 Ibs. of clothes in 


minutes, 
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ANOTHER UNUSUAL BRITISH AIRCRAFT, THE MILES AEROVAN, WHICH RECENTLY FLEW 
TO SWITZERLAND WITH A CARGO OF 5000 FOUNTAIN PENS. 


The Miles Aerovan has been described as one of the most versatile aircraft in production. Flying at 

the low fuel cost of about 3d. a mile, it ae ig +r the export drive by carrying a cargo of 

5000 fountain pens from ——e to Switzerland. is also likely to prove popular on aerial “ bus 

routes” of the future, for it carries ten gall { ** owned, it could an aerial caravan, 
complete. with sleeping berths and cooking equipment. 





BAER aE paitcx ek Bers id 











SOME OF THE INNUMERABLE USES TO WHICH PERSPEX CAN BE PUT. (ABOVE) JEWELLERY IN COLOURED 


DRAINING-BOARDS. 


PERSPEX. (BELOW) WASH-BASINS, BATH TIDIES, ROOFING MATERIAL, 


colour, and can if necessary be made opaque. Our pictures ve some idea of its extraordinary 
versatility, and in addition, other articles at the exhibition include display stands, hotel and bar 
fitments, medical and veterinary instruments, and transparent models for instructional purposes. 











A TRANSPARENT COOKER WHICH ENABLES THE HOUSEWIFE TO WATCH THE PROGRESS 
OF HER DISHES WHILE COOKING: ON VIEW WITH THE WASHING MACHINE IN LONDON. 
the housewife having only to put the clothes inside, add soap der, and turn on a switch. After 
that she can forget it, for the machine fills itself with water, w: the clothes, triple rinses them and 
damp-dries them. It ‘collects any buttons that come off and switches itself off. Then there is the new 
transparent plastics cooker, which enables the housewife to watch the progress of her dishes. 
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WORLD-WIDE MISCELLANY: TREASURE TROVE; 
HUMAN ACHIEVEMENT IN PEACE AND 


= a 


ALL THAT REMAINS OF WARSAW’S GHETTO. A DESOLATE EXPANSE OF RUBBLE AND RUIN IN THE FIRST 

GREAT CITY TO FEEL THE IMPACT OF TOTAL WAR. Z” ae : 
Warsaw was the first capital to experience “NOT ALL THE PERFUMES OF ARABIA,’ BUT A MASS OF AMBERGRIS, 

the ianz of blitzkrieg. Air and artillery VALUED AT £50,000, A RECENT FIND NEAR THE AZORES. 
bombardment, coupled with months of A ; : ; oe 6 
f P The mass of ambergris which the man in our picture is trying to lift is 
ood bg yn Oy y hy — worth about £200 per pound; and the estimated value of this particular quantity 
et faz} - *\ is £50,000. It was found by the crew of the SS. “Santiago Iglesia” floating 
= — or tts reoullding. in the sea off the Azores. is extremely valuable perfumery constituent is a 

biliary concretion of the spermaceti whale. 


rat 


AN UNUSUAL SILVER COIN, RECENTLY FOUND IN BAGHDAD: PROBABLY 
UNIQUE IN ITS PORTRAIT OF AN ABBASID CALIPH. 


Workmen digging on the site of the famous Round City of Abu Ja’Far Al-Mansur 

at Baghdad unearthed a hoard of silver coins of the times of the Abbasid liphs. 

The most remarkable is the silver Dirham we reproduce. Probably unique, it bears 

the image of Caliph al-Muqtadir Billah, despite the Islamic ban on human representation. 
The reverse shows a humped bull. 


ANOTHER T.V.A. DAM READY FOR DEDICATION. AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE DAM OVER THE TENNESSEE 
RIVER AT GILBERTSVILLE, KENTUCKY, NEAR PADUCAH. 

The dam which we show above, and which President Truman was to dedicate on October 10, is one of the erat 

series controlling the floodwaters of the Tennessee River and its tributaries. This scheme, usually known as T.V.A 

(Tennessee Valley Authority), is the subject of much controversy in the United States and is variously regarded as 

a showpiece of the New Deal and a costly experiment in State Socialism and a monopolistic hydro-electric concern. 


\ 


THE ELECTRIC TORPEDO, WHICH LEAVES NO WAKE, BEING STOWED BELOW THE END OF MANY VOYAGES: A LIBERTY SHIP IN PROCESS OF DISMANTLING AT NETLEY, NEAR 
DECKS BY THE CREW OF A U.S. SUBMARINE. SOUTHAMPTON. ONE OF SEVERAL, IT 18 DESTINED FOR SCRAP. 


shown above has been recently disclosed by the US. Navy Department as being recalls the epic of the 
successfully used during the Pacific War. Torpedoes of this type, which are driven by designi: volutionary ustrialist, Mr. Henry } 
electric power, sank 300 ships, totalling 1,000,000 tons and ranging from SOO-ton supply- successful merchant ships could 
ships to a battleship. The torpedo leaves no wake and the victim in consequence takes be reduced to days: and as the technique was perfected. ships were assembled in such extraordinary 
no avoiding action and does not know the point from which the attack was made. times as 3) and 4) days, thus abolishing the shipyard “ bottleneck.” 
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FAR EAST MISCELLANY: A JAPANESE TORTURE, AND TROPHIES OF WAR. 






AUSTRALIAN PRISONERS 

MESSAGES THROUGH A BROOMHEAD RADIO SET AND STETHOSCOPE TUBE. 
A group of Australian prisoners of war in Malaya were able to keep up with world news by means 
of a secret four-valve short-wave radio set, which they succeeded in concealing in the head of a camp 
broom. The headphone was built into the set, and was connected to the listener’s ear by a stetho- 
scope tube. set was tu and operated by means of screwdrivers. Only four prisoners were in 


OF WAR DEMONSTRATING HOW THEY RECEIVED WIRELESS 


‘ 


the secret, though many hundreds shared in the circulation of world news. 





PART OF A CONCENTRATION OF HUNDREDS OF JAPANESE TANKS IN A SUBURB 
OF TOKYO, BROUGHT BY THEIR CREWS FOR HANDING OVER TO THE ALLIES. 


This great concentration of Japanese tanks and their crews was ayy me at Chiba, in the north- 

eastern part of Tokyo. They assembled there in hundreds to delivered to the Allied forces in 

accordance with the commands issued to the Japanese Government. A huge quantity of war material 

has fallen into the hands of the Allies already, following Japan’s unconditional surrender, and there is 
an unspecified amount of it yet to be delivered by the defeated enemy. 





LOOKING TOWARDS THE BOWS OF ONE OF THE RECENTLY-CAPTURED JAPANESE GIANT 
AIRCRAFT-CARRYING SUBMARINES, SHOWING THE CATAPULT RUNWAY. 
Our photographs were taken on board one of two gepenone giant submarines which recently fell into 
y' 


All hands. Sighted off the island of Honshu, ng black surrender flags, the submarines were 
boarded by U.S. prize crews and taken to Sagami Bay, to be tied up a je Allied shi Both 
of these huge underwater boats are designed to carry aircraft. The larger of the two, of tons, 
is just on 400 ft. long and carries three aircraft and a crew of 191. It can sail for four months 





BS Agr an ae w 





A U.S. OFFICER, CAPTURED AT BATAAN IN 1942, DEMONSTRATING ONE OF THE TORTURES 
PRACTISED BY THE JAPANESE ON PRISONERS OF WAR. 


Captain Gus C. Francis, a U.S. officer, was among those captured by the Japanese at Bataan in 

April, 1942.1 Recently liberated, he is here seen demonstrating one of a number of methods of torture used by 

the Japanese troops on their prisoners. A _— was placed behind his knees, and he was forced to kneel 

with arms outstretched, two heavy pieces of rock on his palms, holding the position for one hour.’ Every 
time he moved, he was beaten. 





THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN RETURNING, IN HIS LIMOUSINE, TO THE IMPERIAL PALACE, 
FOLLOWING HIS APPEARANCE BEFORE THE IMPERIAL DIET. 
This photograph was taken four days before American troops occupied Tokyo. Emperor Hirohito had 
made an appearance at the 88th Imperial Diet, convened after Japan’s surrender, and is seen returning 
to the Imperial Palace in a black limousine, flanked by motor-cycle policemen. The car is passing 
through the Sakuradamon (Gate of the Cherry Fields), leading to the Palace grounds. This was one 
of the Emperor’s very rare appearances in public. 


Vy es 
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THE HANGAR, LIKE A REVOLVING GUN TURRET, OF THE THREE AIRCRAFT CARRIED IN jar 


SUBMARINES, SAID TO BE THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


without yoy The second submarine, about 375 ft. in length, carries two aircraft. As can be 

seen from the tographs, the aircraft are launched from a hangar something like a revolving gun 

turret, just under the conning-tower, to which they are raised, with folded wings, by lift, and from 

which they are catapulted along a runway stretching from the hangar to the bows of the submarine 
a remarkable development in submarine warfare. 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL FROM WEST TO EAST: A UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH. 
A CAMERA-STUDY RIVALLING THE ART OF PIETER NEEFS, THE DUTCH PAINTER OF CATHEDRAL INTERIORS 


It seems unlikely that the circumstances necessary for our picture of Canterbury exquisite presision and deep perspective, which Jrresistibly recalls the pictures of 
cathedral will ever be repeated. It is taken from the scaffolding erected in con- Antwerp’s churches by Pieter Neefs, are revealed in series, the Perpendicular Nave 
nection with the recent replacement of the glass of the west window, and, owing to of Prior Chittenden, the Transitional choir of William of Sens; the Trinity Chapel 
the fact that the reredos behind the altar in the Presbytery had not yet been replaced, the work of his successor, William the Englishman; and the Corona, the easternmost 
a most remarkable vista of the entire 522 ft. of the Cathedral is revealed. In an end of the great Cathedral. 





MASTERPIECES 


444 


PAINTERS FROM A CURRENT EXHIBITION. 


“THE CORNFIELD, LINCS.” ; 
BY PETER DE WINT, R.W.S. (1784-1849). 


“MRS. LLOYD OF RUGELEY”" ; 
BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (1727-1788). 


“ROMANTIC LANDSCAPE "' ; 
BY JOHN SELL COTMAN (1782-1842). 


The exhibition, from which our illustrations are taken, arranged to open at the 
gallery of the Fine Art Society, at 148, New Bond Street, is entitled ‘* Masterpieces 
by British Landscape Painters of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,”” but is 
by no means limited to landscapes by these painters. As the Hon, Andrew Shirley 
writes in a brief introduction to the catalogue: “No one has questioned the influence 
of Scott or Byron on European writers, perhaps because we have no sense of in- 
feriority about our literature. Why then should we be shamefaced in making a 
parallel claim for our painters of thé same epoch? Gainsborough's reversion to Dutch 
models caused as great a revolution in paint as did the Lake Poets when they 
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BY BRITISH LANDSCAPE 
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“THE BITTERN, BURGH FLATS"’ ; 
BY JOHN SELL COTMAN (1782-1842). 


“THE BATTLE OF FORT ROCK"; 
BY JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER, R.A. (1775-1851). 


discarded the pastoral or elegiac togas of Collins or Gray. In this exhibition 
are grouped works by the masters of English landscape, and it epitomises the claim 
of the English School to international regard. By the scale of their colour and 
emotion these pioneers set the pace for the French romantics. These are the men 
whose work made Géricault write to Delacroix that if he was to be a painter he 
must study the English School."" In addition to those illustrated, the exhibition also 
includes: two Gainsborough landscapes and the portrait of the Rev. Samuel Uvedale ; 
three Constables, including ‘‘ Helmingham Dell" and ‘ The Devil's Dyke”; three 
Cromes; four Boningtons, including “* The Odalisque"; and a Richard Wilson, 
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A RECORD FOR A BIRKET FOSTER; AND A _ HIGH-PRICED TURNER. 








“THE WEALD OF SURREY” ; 


“MARGATE FROM THE SEA: WHITING FISHING" ; 


At a sale of pictures on October 5 at Christie's, remarkable prices were given for 
drawings. The Birket Foster drawing ‘‘ The Weald of Surrey,”’ which we show above, 
was sold to Mr. Mawson, of Messrs. Mawson, Swan and Morgan, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for the sum of 2050 guineas, an auction record for a Birket Foster drawing. When 
this same drawing was sold at Christie's in 1896, it fetched 355 guineas. The previous 
record price for a Birket Foster drawing was 1850 guineas, given in 1924 for “ The 
Thames at Greenwich."" The Turner drawing of ‘ Margate from the Sea,” which was 
bought by the Mitchell Galleries for 2300 guineas, has also advanced in price from 


BY 


BY J. M. W. TURNER 


M. BIRKET FOSTER (1825-1899). 





(By Courtesy of Mischell Galleries, 2 and 4, Duke Street, St. James's.) 


(1775-1851). 


the 1650 guineas which it fetched in 1917, and represents a high, though by no means 
a record price for a Turner drawing. Another Birket Foster drawing changed hands 
at the sale, “In the Woods” reaching 440 guineas as against its previous price of 
195 guineas in 1922. It is perhaps of interest to recall that as a young man Birket 
Foster was apprenticed to the wood-engraver Ebenezer Landells, and for many years 
worked in his studio, producing drawings for ‘* The Illustrated London News" and 
other papers. From the beginning his drawing on the biocks was so acceptable that 
very little of his time was spent on actual engraving. 
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METHOXONE, THE WEEDS AND THE CROPS. 


| FE FERENCE was made in our issue of June 30 to a new selective weed-killer. The 

tests of this have now been made and the product will be at the disposal of the 
farmer in time for the spring. It is Methoxone, the name given to it by the plant physio- 
logists and chemists of the Agricultural Research Station, Jeallots Hill, of Imperial Chemical 
Industries. It is the outcome of long-continued development of an idea. In the animal 
body, growth is controlled by the minute secretions of the hidden glands, and for these, 
because of their impelling action, the Greek-like name of hormone was coined. It has 
become known for some time that plant growth is also controlled in Nature by plant 
hormones of obscure chemical constitution, and for five years past research has been 
intensively prosecuted to find synthetic organic chemicals with similar properties to those 
that Nature supplies. 

Arising out of the chemical synthesis of such plant-hormone substitutes, it was dis- 
covered that naphthylacetic acid, already used to hasten the rooting of cuttings, to prevent 
pre-harvest dropping of apples before they were ripe, and to produce seedless fruits, could 
also retard or arrest the early growth of some annual weeds without affecting cereals. In 
short, it was selective. Many related chemical compounds were prepared, and finally 
Methoxone, which is short for chloro-methylphenoxy-acetic acid, was found to be outstandingly 
active. Applied as a spray, or in dust at rates as low as 8 oz. and upwards an acre, it was 
found to be effective in killing weeds, such 
as yellow and white charlock, and penny- 
cress and corn buttercup, without any 
damage to the cereal crop. 

Its effect is new in a*double sense, and 
its distinctive and markedly selective action 
has yet to be fully understood. How is it 
that while as a hormone it should stimulate 
growth, it should yet arrest or destroy ? 
What happens is evident. It is absorbed 
into the weed structure, and causes serious 
physiological disturbance. This is apparent. 
The stem and leaves become twisted and 
contorted, the stem thickens and may split, 
showing a mass of rootlets. Dr. W. G. 
Templeman, Plant Physiologist of the 
Jeallots Hill Research Station, offered in 
explanation the illustration of a minute 
quantity of the chémical hormone applied 
at a joint of a finger. The upper joint, thus 
stimulated, would begin to bend over, and 
doing so would be divorced from the normal 
growth of the rest, and abnormality would 
set in. Whatever the process, the effect is 
plain to see. It is relatively slow, the 
foliage changes colour, and finally the plant 
dies, but death may take weeks. 

Weed-killers are, in general, of two types. 
The first, such as sodium chlorate and 
sodium arsenite, sterilise the soil so that no 
vegetation can survive. They are useful for 
clearance in railway cuttings and elsewhere. 
Others are of the sulphuric acid type, which 
adheres to and scorches the foliage of broad- 
leaved weeds, but runs off or only damages the 
unimportant outer leaves. Methoxone is much more 
discriminating; and it is, besides, non-poisonous, 
non-inflammable and not unpleasant to handle. It 
may be applied at any time from cereal sowing until 
weeds reach the flowering stage, but is best applied 
as soon as the cereal is established, so as to obtain 
the benefit of the removal of weed competition for 
survival in the terrain occupied by both. It may 
be used against weeds in pasture and in lawns, 
though much experimental work has still to be 
undertaken in these provinces. 

At present, while what it will do is confirmed, what 
it will not do is also known, as well as what it must 
be prevented from doing. It is of no use whatever 
among crops of the tribe named by the botanists 
Brassica, in which are the cabbage, the cauliflower, 
the brussels sprouts, the turnip. In fact, it should 
not be allowed to drift on to root or vegetable crops 
or flowers in gardens, and should not be used on 
young clover. But there is the widest of fields wide 
oper to it—the fields of the farmer. By the autumn 
of last year, experimental work had proved so 
promising as to justify the largest-scale field trials. 
With the co-operation of Plant Protection Ltd., 
arrangements were made in the spring of this year 
to distribute to every War Agricultural Executive 
Committee considerable quantities of Methoxone. 
The complete series of experiments was the amplest 
ever undertaken on an agricultural problem. In 
all, in over 1000 localities some 13,000 acres were 
tested. Controlled experiments—that is, those in 
which fields or strips where Methoxone was applied 
were side by side with those where it was rot 
were made at 111 centres in 23 counties of England, 
Wales and Scotland, ranging from Exeter to Brechin, 
in Forfar, from Burnham-on-Crouch, in Essex, to Wellington, in Shropshire. 

Dusts were chosen for the experiments, because far more farmers are equipped to apply 
dusts than sprays. Their spraying apparatus is most often of the horse-and-cart kind ; 
and this year and probably next, the motor-driven and nearly automatic spraying-machine 
will, like some other agricultural machinery, be in short supply. 

The total results of the series of experiments have yet to be collated, but an analysis 
of many is forthcoming. Five different strengths of Methoxone were applied, all strengths 
in each trial, and observation made of the time of application, the weather, the soil. Of 
fifty weeds that were met with in all the experiments, twenty important ones appeared in 
many of the treated areas, Classified, they are as follows: Killed outright were yellow 
charlock, white charlock—-together the leading of the arable farmer’s enemies—corn 
buttercup, creeping buttercup, pennfcress. Seriously affected were corn marigold, fat hen, 
speedwell chickweed, poppy and sow thistle. Less damaged, but yet affected, were bind- 
weed, spurrey, common thistles, mayweed and dock ; and unaffected, bladder campion, 
coltsfoot and cleavers. 

It must be emphasised that the weeds killed outright are the most important among 
cereal crops. Of those which were not killed outright, many were so reduced in growth 
that they ceased tothe serious competitors with the crop. Throughout the trials no damage 
whatever was caused to wheat or oats, though in four out of sixty-three trials with barley, 
slight malformation of barley heads was observed, This circumstance is being investigated. 
When all is reckoned, the benefit to the farmer is apparent and is not immediate only, but 
widening in prospect. It may be optimistic to look forward to another million acres being 
made available for our home-grown food supplies, for home consumption or for European 
and the farmer alone can be the judge how it will help him, Ek. S. Grew. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE NEW SELECTIVE WEED-KILLER. 
AND UNTREATED THICK WITH 





A CLOSER VIEW OF THE SAME FIELD, 


he new selective weed-killer which is now being marketed as “ Agroxone.”” 
The field, which is near Folkestone, was sown in the normal way with oats. At a later 
“control” strip, with Methoxone at the rate of 2 cwt. 
The results are clear and remarkable. The “control,” i.¢., untreated, strip 
is thick with charlock and appears white in the photographs. The remainder of the 
field, the treated part, is exceptionally clean, and, in fact, no signs of charlock can to 
(Photographs by Imperial Chemical Industries, Lid.) 


SHOWING THE SHARP DEMARCATION 
BETWEEN TREATED AND UNTREATED LAND. 
Our photographs are taken of a field which was used in a recent series of tests of 
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THE ATTRACTION OF FOREIGN PLACES. 
So says S. F. A. Coles. 


And he should 
So much so, in fact, that at the outset 
18s.), gives the impression 
Yet if the reader will bear with him through his opening chapter, 
in which verbal imagery seems used to excess, doubtless because it comes upon one without 


‘** TN Spain even the beggars talk like poets.” 

know ; for he himself writes like a poet. 
his latest book, ‘“‘ Spain Ever LAstinG ” (Hollis and Carter ; 
of a straining after effect. 


warning, the gain is great. For Mr. Coles writes not only lovingly, but with widely-garnered 
knowledge of Spain. He is as much at home in an age-old cathedral as in a village inn ; 
discussing literature with Don Miguel de Unamuno, savant, poet ard Rector of Salamanca 
University, or chaffering with gypsies in a whitewashed cave in the Albaicin quarter of 
Granada. And his impressions are vivid. 

In Gerona “ the burning horizon swallowed the great flaming disc of the sun; the 
landscapes changed from green to red, then to a vivid purple and violet. Sounds of chanting 
floated down to me from the pilgrims singing in the hermitage chapel.’’ At Montserrat 
“the whole plateau of Catalonia was visible, and a corner of Aragon besides. Far away, 
beyond an ocean of land, the Pyrenees sentinelled the vaster solitudes of the Mediterranean 
sky. Canigou, Maranges, the Carlitte rose, snow-crowned, into the azure immensity.” 
In Ronda la Vieja the air “ thrills the lungs, and goes singing through your veins! Each 
breath taken is like drinking some rare old vintage just lifted from the ice.”” So one might 
continue to quote. But enough is here to 
show the enthusiasm and wholehearted love 
which impelled the writing of this account 
of three distinct journeyings—Castillian, 
Andalusian and Mediterranean—during a 
two-year pilgrimage. If the sole purport 
of a travel book were to make the reader 
desirous of following in the author’s foot- 
steps, Mr. Coles would have succeeded be- 
yond measure. One forgives the excesses—- 
even that description of Barcelona from the 
heights of Tibidabo, in which ‘‘a gleaming 
acid-drop was the Placa de Catalufia, a 
doughnut the Montjuich hill set upon the 
emerald plate of the fertile plains of 
Llobregat.”” One forgets the irritation 
produced by the unnecessary use of Spanish 
words involving recourse to a glossary. ;The 
beauty and romance of Spain as here 
depicted overcome all such, and are empha- 
sised by thirty compelling illustrations. 

Less exotic, yet no less appealing because 
of remoteness and strangeness, are the four 
South American Republics—Colombia, Peru, 
Ecuador and Bolivia—as presented by Lilo 
Linke in ‘“‘ ANDEAN ADVENTURE ” (Hutchin- 
son; 21s.). It was in June 1939 that Miss 
Linke left England for South America, 
impelled to do so by the conviction that the 
future of that part of the world was of 
importance to Europe, and by the knowledge 
that Europe was ill-informed about the 
desires and aspirations, the achievements 
and failures of the people of South America. 
The outcome is a book of great interest and no little 
value, for it presents a balanced and, in places, a 
terrible picture of the four Republics and their 
inhabitants. She, too, can describe the romance and 
beauty of a place: *‘ nothing is so attractive 
as to wander about the old streets of Quito, which 
reveal their silent charm after dark, especially on 
moonlit nights when even the low concrete buildings 
wedged in between those of past centuries assume 
an air of close-lipped dignity. Strange figures totter 
into the blind alleys. Nearly always, after midnight, 
groups of minstrels can be seen who, after serenading 
their own or other men’s girls, feel at a loose end 
and in the semi-darkness continue to play their 
guitars and flutes, or to sing and dance. . . .” 

She has studied the social conditions and the 
many racial problems. ‘* The dream of every Indian 
—dream, obsession, vice—is land. He starves, 
overworks and kills himself, his wife and his children 
in the effort to save enough money to buy an acre 
of land and cultivate it by the sweat of his brow. 
Those who can realise that dream are pathetically 
few.”’ The struggle between the races, against 
Nature and environment, between the sexes, against 
ignorance—all these are shrewdly dealt with. 

There is one point in common between these 
Andean Republics and this country: the young 
people are unattracted by the prospect of becoming 
farm workers. Miss Linke says “ the flight from 
the land is general, especially among the young, who 
see no purpose in wasting away their lives on the 
small plots owned by their families, which do not 
produce enough for all, or as miserably paid farm- 
hands.”” And Sir John Russell, in his introduction 
““ AGRICULTURE: To-pay AND To-moRROW” 
Michael Joseph ; (8s. 6d.), which he edits, points 
out that though there is no reluctance to take up the farmer’s profession in Great Britain, 
there is reluctance to take up the occupation of farm worker. Fundamentally, he explains, 
it is a matter of wages, but linked up with this is the question of amenities, which, however, 
would be more easily solved if the wage position were better. Nine other recognised 
authorities contribute to make this a valuable survey of British farming. For example, 
while Major R. G. Proby, M.C., a liaison officer of the Ministry of Agriculture, is enthusiastic 
concerning land reclamation, Dr. G. H. Bates, of the Staffordshire Farm Institute, writes 
more cautiously on maintaining the ploughed-up area after the war, and Dr. E. M. Crowther, 
of Rothamsted, says there is no short cut to maintaining soil fertility. 

When Mr. Coles was in Montserrat he visited the monastery which the Benedictines 
built there together with the church, ‘‘ within whose immense and luminous nave one, 
Inigo Lopez de Recalde, had hung up his military arms, passing the night in vigil . . . to 
emerge, pale and rapt into the dawn light, as Ignatius de Loyola.” The memory of that 
incident was rekindled by E. M. Almedingen’s portrait biography of “ Dom Brernarp 
CLEMENTS" (John Lane; 8s. 6d.), a finely-written account of the life and work and faith 
of a member of the Anglican Order of St. Benedict, who commanded the respect, attention 
and affection of thousands all over the world. For Dom Bernard, too, was a missionary, 
and the account of his five years in West Africa is not the least interesting part of the book. 
Possibly he is best remembered as Vicar of All Saints, Margaret Street, commonly regarded 
as the leading church of the Anglo-Catholic movement ; but Miss Almedingen shows that 
neither here nor in his broadcasting, which made his name a household word to many outside 
his faith, lay the source of his greatness. Her book is more than a portrait; it is an 
account of a way of life pursued by a man who ac cepted the ever-living paradox of absolute 
freedom inaccessible except through absolute obedience. W. R. CALVERT 
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EORGE OSWALD 

MITCHELL was 
born in Bradford, York- 
shire, so years ago. For 
generations his family 
havebeenwoolmerchants, 
but when Mr. Mitchell 
left Bradford Technical 
College at the age of 19, 
he decided to approach 
the textile industry from 
a different angle, that 
of dyestuffs and their 
technical application. He 
went to France with the 
West Yorkshire Regi- 
ment in 1915, and served 





Painted by Jobn Wheatley, A.R.A. 


with that regiment and the Special Brigade, Royal Engineers, until 1919. 


Returning to the dyestuffs industry, he specialized in the practical application 
of dyestuffs to textile materials. As a result of 25 years of personal contact with 
dyestuff users not only in Great Britain and France, but in India, Egypt and 
Turkey, he gained an immense knowledge of dyestuffs and of both modern and 
primitive methods of dyeing. In his position of Assistant Chief Colourist he places 
this knowledge at the disposal not only of dyestuff users, but also of the research 
department and manufacturing units of his own company. It is his responsibility 
also to asséss the value of new dyestuffs so that recommendations can be made 
for their most efficient use. While scientific instruments can be used to measure 
the strength of a shade, only experience can translate this measurement into the 
combination and quantities of dyestuffs required to reproduce it. When it is 
realized that, apart from the dyestuffs themselves, new 
synthetic fibres such as nylon are continuously creating fresh 
demands on the dyestuffs manufacturer it will be appreciated 
that Mr. Mitchell plays an important part in the progress 
of the textile trades. It is Mr. Mitchell’s opinion that there 
will always be dyeing problems since, although progress is 
constantly being made, new problems are perpetually 
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Some years ago a British instrument maker invented and produced the 
finest binoculars in the world priced at £25. A German firm made an exact 
copy of these binoculars and priced them at £45. In spite of the difference 
in price the German binoculars sold almost as well as the British ones. 
Why are we so ready to admire the foreign and spurn the homespun? We 
don’t know, but let there be no mistake about this: British lenses made from 
Chance Brothers British Optical Glass are the best the world produces. 


Chance Glass 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LTD., Glass-makers since 1824, produce Optical Glass, Pressed Glassware, 

Laboratory Glassware, Rolled Plate, Wired Glass, Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Gilass- 

ware, Scientific and other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. 

Head Office & Works : Smethwick, Birmingham. London Office : 10, Princes St., Westminster, S.W.1. 
Scottish Works: Firhill, Glasgow, N.W. 
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Diamonds and Diamonds... 


As the Irishman said, diamonds 
are worth their weight in gold! But 
to Goodyear the word “‘ diamond” 
means more than something that 
glitters. For the diamond-shaped 
blocks of the all-weather tread 
design on Goodyear tyres, which 
has remained basically unchanged 
for 30 years, has become world- 
famous. And because of the ser- 
vice these diamond-patterned tyres 


eAnother 


| GOODFSYEAR 


contribution to pro 


give, the world over, more vehicles 
run on Goodyear tyres than on any 
other make. Experience shows that 
this design combines, in the 
greatest measure, the utmost in 
traction, non-skid and _ long 
wear. And it has proved its 
value on many types of the 
countless Allied machines that 
brought victory to the cause of 
Freedom. 

















&. K. Cole, Ltd., 
Southend-on-Sea. 
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CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
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MONTCOMERIE & CO-LTO-IBROX - GLASGOW. 















































SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE GEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777” RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER ARE STRICTLY LIMITED. 
VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS 
Also at 3/4, Regent Street, London, Wo. 








NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LHHTED SUPPLIES 
ASK YOUR RETAMER 




















The concealed mechanism of 
this new d:sign of table lamp 






1 makes it adjustable in every 
direction by a mere touch. You 
[put it where you need it, and 
it stays put. Available tor the 
post-war home—soon. 


WANDAULE 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 












CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LTD. 


subsidiary of Cornercroft ltd ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 
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OVERSEAS, 
SHIPPING | 
When you call at 
HALIFAX 


Novo Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 
New Brumwick | 


MONTREAL 
Quebec or 


VANCOUVER | 
British Columbia 


British Consols 
or “EXPORT” teats orn) 


Virginia cigarettes ot competitive prices | 
_ “In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 
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but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent | 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 







the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly 
* Based on 

clinical 


reports 
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Made from Natural Herbs 





Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 

AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 

DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 


21. St. James Sa. London, 
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“Wt take 2 COW... 


For all the bouquets and * mentions bow But) much endeavour lies 
which have been presented on the ahead Security must be main- 
work of the British Power Boat tained and the accumulated 
Company’s craft—M.T.B.’s, M.G.B.’s demands for commercial and non- 
and Rescue Launches—we take a ! belligerent uses must now be satisfied. 







THE BRITISH POWER Ju BOAT COMPANY LTD. 
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Note these 
Facts 


HEADACHE has 
one thing in common 
with Rheumatism, 
Neuritis, Toothache, 
Sleeplessness, 

Colds and ’Flu: 


like them, it can be relieved 
safely and speedily by two 
tablets of ‘Genasprin’. 


There are various sorts of Head- 
ache. There is the nervy, nagging 
pain that worry brings on. There 
is the sharp, insistent misery of 
neuralgia. There is the over-tired 
reminder, at the end of a wearing 
day, that long hours and exacting 
work must be offset by proper 
relaxation if your health is not 
to suffer. 

Whatever your type of Head- 
ache, two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ 
taken in a little water will work 
wonders with the pain. The cause 
of the pain is another matter and 
may call for a doctor’s advice. 


‘Genasprin’ is the safe brand of 
aspirin that will not harm heart 
or digestion. And fortunately 
‘Genasprin’ is one of the things 
for which it is no longer necessary 
to accept a substitute: you can get 
it from any chemist at 1/5d. and 
2/3d. 


At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through! 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the 
g mark ot Genatosan Ltd., Lougt 
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FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 


WM. PATON, LTO JOHNSTONE SCOTLAND 
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(PRESERVE ALL WOODWORK \ 








An alleged defect of 
British manufacturers in 
export markets is their 

failure to provide service 

facilities on the spot. 

Well, of course, there 

are a lot of spots in the 

world. In considering 
engineering parts and 
components (for machine 

tools, motor vehicles and 

aircraft for instance) you 

may like to keep in mind 

that Simmonds and _ its 
associated companies do 
offer a world wide service. 

If you hope to sell your products in 
—say, Australia, on the Continent or 
in America, it should ease your mind 
to know that renewals and spares 
and service of Simmonds’ products 
will be available on the spot. It will 
ease your customers’ minds too! 


It matters little how you protect your fencing against 
rot and decay, so long as it is done thoroughly with 
Solignum Wood Preservative. Brush coating on existing 
fencing is the most effective way but even Solignum 
will not last for ever so give all your wood work an 
occasional application of Solignum and its life will be 
preserved indefinitely. With new fencing thoroughly 
soak the posts, rails and boards with Solignum before 
erection and see that the butts going into the ground 
receive special attention. 


Servants to Industry ... on the spot when wanted § Oo L } G N U MM L i M i T é D 


Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2 
SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LIMITED, GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON 9 ' . Y es 
A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 


LONDON +- MELBOURNE - MONTREAL - PARIS - NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES = ~—— 
¥ ESOMGNUM: 
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The Miles Magister 


Kerlin or Protaty 
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In the culminating triumph of two European 
wars, as British tanks roll through the 
Brandenburg Gate in battered Berlin, or in 
the thronging traffic of Piccadilly Circus, the 
hub of the Empire . .. wherever engine 
performance really counts there’s always 
Champion Dependability. 


The Miles Magister, known in pre-war days throughout the 
world as “the first basic trainer of the new era,’ and the Miles 
Master, since the war the standard advanced trainer for fighter 


pilots of the R.A.F ,aure but two of the notable stepping Stones 
in the development of Miles Aircraft, which, new in concep- 
tion and design, willlead on the Civil air routes of the future. of HA fa DIO fh 
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